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A STAFF FOR STUMBLERS. 
OME, friendly reader—you I mean who 
think Tue Crrcuxar is in danger of grow- 
ing irreligious, because it contains less of a 
certain kind of religious talk than formerly—let 
us settle this point by a little plain inter- 
change now, before going further. We want 
to convert you to what we think are better 
views, so that you will go on with us enthusi- 
astically, instead of distrustfully and grumb- 
lingly. At any rate you shall know our 
mind on this point, so that if we must part 
sympathy, it shall be for understood reasons. 

Reader.—Well, it is a fact that I miss the 
good Bible articles, and talks about faith and 
experience that you used to have. 

Circular.—What did you like them for ? 

Reader.—They made me feel good, and 
somehow warmed my heart without giving me 
much trouble to think. Your scientific explor- 
ations and flights of fancy don’t fill their 
place. 

Cireular.—Then it appears that religion is 
to you a limited thing which stops at the point 
of making you feel good, without rousing you 
to much general improvement. Are you sure 
there is not a little laziness in this? _ 

Reader.—Well, I know when I first believed 
in Christ I was very happy. My heart and 
soul were full of joy,-and I don’t know of any 
other way of feeling good and enjoying religion 
but to try and stick to the same place, and 
keep doing over again what I did at first. 

Cireular.—But your words imply that you 
have lost your first love and enjoyment, and 
are trying now only to recover it. How do 
you know but that you lost it by this very plan 
of sticking in one place? Gen. Grant beats 
the Rebels by flank-movements and changing 
his base. How do you know but that the 
devil is to be beaten by similar enterprise and 
strategy ? 

Reader.—Well, you would not advise per- 
sons to forsake Christ, would you ? 

Circular.-—No: I would advise them to be 





careful and not forsake him by what seems to | 


be the easiest method, that of standing still. 
There is more danger of leaving him through 
that spiritual laziness that wants to be forever 
repeating things because we have found them 


\ 





good once, than in any other way. The rea- 
son why people get away from Christ is, that 
through the indolence of the flesh, they don’t 
keep up witk his forward movement. All 
that we know of him shows that he never does 
the same thing twice, nor stays long in the 
same place. His acts are so thoroughly faith- 
ful that they don’t need to be repeated, and 


=\hence, to seek him we must be always ready 


for something new. 
Reader.—-That puts a little different view 
on the case from what I have taken, I admit. 


Circular.—Let me impress still further the 
fact of this grandly progressive tendency in 
Christ’s character. You see he had to take 
minds in the very infancy of their faith, and 
he was with them but three years, and yet to 
what a distance did he lead them!. He began 
by rending from them the fetters of ceremonial 
law. Ye have heard by Moses, so and so; 
but I say unto you, so and so. This earth- 
quake stroke at the religion of their day, was 
the lullaby to which he bred his nurselings.— 
The milk on which he fed them was a call to 
forsake all: houses, lands, home, relations, 
property and friends, to follow him. ‘That 
which most folks now would think the boldest 
teaching and practice, was only the beginning 
of his doctrine, carefully adjusted, as he said, 
to their weak state. ‘ I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Still, he went on as fast as they could bear it 
to disclose the spiritual nature of his kingdom, 
and ended by propounding the doctrine of du- 
ality in unity, or the indwelling by which two 
are made one. ‘“ As thou, Father, art in me, 
and Tin thee, that they also may be one in us.” 
But this was not all; he indicated no stopping- 
place, even here. On the contrary, this prin- 
ciple of dual unity just brought the disciples to 
the border of a world of truth, exceeding all 
that had gone before. It was the announce- 
ment of a scientific formula, by which to ex- 
plore the universe. It wasa beginning, and 
but the beginning of the “* strong meat”’ which 
belonged to their maturity. Ilaving led them 
as it were, by hand, through their infancy, he 
now committed them to this great truth as the 
fruit of all that had gone before, and the seed 
of what was to follow, and left them with the 
promise of the Holy Spirit to guide them into 
ALL TRUTH. Do you not see that so far from 
leaving them at a stationary point at the close 
of his external presence, he left them at the 
very threshold of progress where they could 
just begin their course of improvement? I 
wish you particularly to note the fact that he 
here opened to them the door of scrENTIFIC 





TRUTH—started them on a general course of 








scientific education. If their previous training 
had been religious in the somewhat special 
way you understand the word, their subsequent 
course was in a scientific school, whose results 
if they were not obvious immediately, have 
since disclosed themselves in the light and 
discovery which in these later times have 
flashed out of Heaven into the minds of men. 
The doctrine of Duality in Unity, the final 
utterance with which Christ left the earth, is 
both the highest spiritual and the highest sci- 
entific truth; it reconciles the two depart- 
ments; and since the time of its announce- 
ment, religion has included all science as well 
as prayer and praise within its boundary.— 
Communists in aiming at scientific culture, are 
but following the path which was pointed out 
to the disciples when they were committed to 
the Spirit of Truth, and Tie Crrcunar would 
be false to its mission if it did not press with 
all its influence in that direction. Those who 
need the milk of the word have it in boundless 
store in the Bible, which will always remain 
as the great nursery of faith. But because we 
have this store shall we forever continue babies ? 
Ifso, we simply disgrace our bringing up—we 
throw discredit on the Bible. Let us rather 
prove the value of the nutriment in that book 
by going on to maturity of strength,—not lay- 
ing again the foundations that are already laid, 
but, counting them eternally good, and moving 
forward under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth wherever it shall lead. The religion of 
Heaven we must remember, is not a drowsy 
affair of sitting on benches and psalm-singing ; 
it is mighty and masculine and magnetic ; it 
knows every thing and can do every thing, 
from teaching a child to pray, to building an 
iron-clad, and a good deal more that is not 
yet seen in this world. Let us expect that in 
taking possession of this world, it will begin by 
introducing a style of thought and feeling some- 
what in accordance with its own likeness. 
G. W. N. 


THE NEW THEORY OF HEAT. 

NOR such of our readers as have not be- 

come acquainted with the late researches 
into the nature of Heat made by Professors 
Joule and Tyndall of England, and Dr. Mayer 
of Germany, we will present an outline of the 
new theory which their experiments tend to 
establish. 

Heat is not a substance, but a mode of mo 
tion. It is the intense- jar or vibration of the 
minute particles of the substance heated. 
This jar is communicated to our nerves by 
contact, or through the air, and the sensation 
produced is heat. A jar or vibration, however 
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fine, is still motion; and fine, imperceptible 
motion can be converted in all cases into 
coarse perceptible motion; and vice versa, 
coarse motion can be changed to fine. This 
is familiar to all mechanics in the arrange- 
ments of pulleys and gears, and is illustrated 
by the old household spinning-wheel, where 
the slow sweep of the arm around the circle of 
a large wheel, is, by means of a connecting 
cord, converted into the rapid and almost invis- 
ible whirl of the spindle. Ifthe power took 
hold of the spindle first, instead of the wheel, 
then the direction of change would be reversed, 
and the fine rapid motion of the spindle would 
reappear in the slow turning of the wheel. 
But in whichever direction the action moves, 
whether from the wheel to the spindle, or the 
spindle to the wheel, the power in one is ex- 
actly equivalent to that in the other. The 
speed and manifestation are different, but the 
force is the same. 

Heat, which we will call molecular motion, 
from molecule, an atom, is illustrated by the 
motion of the spindle, and mechanical force or 
motion is represented by the movement of the 
wheel. One is intricate, an¢d known only by 
a single sensation, the other is outward and 
open to several modes of perception. 

But as in the case of the spinning-wheel, the 
two forms of motion are convertible; heat 
passes into mechanical force, and mechanical 
force changes to heat, each retaining in its new 
form the exact equivalent of motion or force 
which it had originally. Thus when we strike 
an anvil with a sledge-hammer, the stoppage 
of the blow by the anvil does not destroy any 
motion, but only changes mechanical into mo- 
lecular motion ; i. e., heat is produced in the 
bodies of the anvil and hammer, 4nd the 
amount of heat-motion so produced represents 
the force with which the hammer fell, and if it 
could be gathered up and applied, would be 
able to exactly repeat the blow, or to lift the 
hammer to the place from which it fell. 
Again, the heat vibrations produced by the 
burning of wood or coal in a steam-engine, are 
reproduced sum for sum in the mechanical mo- 
tion of the engine, allowance being made for 
what are abstracted by radiation and by friction. 


It will be seen that these facts about heat, 
lead at once to the theory, of the “ Conserva- 
tion of Force,” or the doctrine that no force is 
ever lost, but is only changed in its form. 
From the fall of a leaf, to the revolution of 
worlds, an exact compensation is maintained, 
an exact equivalent of force expended is re- 
turned; and power may be said to move 
through an eternal circle, of which the alter- 
nating equal footsteps are, Heat—Motion— 
Heat—Motion (or more properly, Motion in 
its invisible and visible forms). 

For illustration, trace the origin and course 
of the water-power which carries a factory.— 
First, the heat of the ‘sun, taking effect on the 
surface of the ocean, starts molecular motion 
in the water, vaporizing it and raising it into 
clouds ; the winds waft it inland till it parts 
with some of its heat, when it becomes con- 





densed and is pulled down to the earth by 
gravitation, in the form of rain. Now com- 
mences the evolution of power in its descent 
exactly corresponding to that which raised it 
from the ocean. Every drop of rain that falls 
developes by its clash with the earth a certain 
amount of heat, small indeed considered sepa- 
rately, but in the aggregate of all the rain- 
drops paying back a considerable installmeni 
of the heat expended by the sun in lifting it to 
the clouds. Reaching the earth, the rain gath- 
ers into streams and begins its flow from the 
hill-tops to the lower levels. Here again at 
every foot of its fall, at every stone over which 
it brawls and ripples, there is a production of 
heat by friction, until at length it reaches the 
place where it is diked out and concentrated 
in a fall of several feet upon a water-wheel for 
the purpose of working machinery. Here the 
motion of the water in its fall is represented in 
the rapid mechanical whirl of wheels, drums 
and pulleys, the slow thrust of punches, the 
crash of drop-hammers, &c. ; but now observe 
that all this mechanical motion in the shop is 
not only the equivalent of heat, but continually 
tends to change into heat. Every gudgeon 
and bearing has to be frequently oiled to pre- 
vent its heating, and if you touch the swift 
emery-wheel with a piece of steel it sends off a 
shower of sparks and soon becomes too hot to 
hold. To convert the whole of this mechan- 
ical motion into molecular motion or heat, you 
have only to apply a friction-brake sufficient to 
stop it, and all this power will instantly take 
the form of heat. In fact, when friction has 
finally stopped the current of the brook at the 
level of the ocean, the falling water has in one 
way or another given back an amount of heat, 
or which is the same thing, power, just equal 
to that which was required to raise it in the 
form of clouds. Thus power passes through 
its circle of changes without gain or loss. 


We may follow this principle in the opposite 
direction in the case of steam. A tree is built 
up by the sun’s heat, working under converted 
forms in the mechanical lifting of its materials 
into the air, and in the chemical force by which 
its fibers are compacted. ‘The tree then, rep- 
resents a definite amount of heat-power which 
has been expended on it during a course of 
years. Now cnt the tree down and burn it, 
and you recover again the exact amount of 
heat so expended; and if you wish to see it 
again in the form of mechanical motion, send it 
into the water of a steam-boiler, and it is then 
ready for action in the expansive force of steam. 
Now attach a steam-engine and machinery, and 
you get the value of the original heat of the 
tree, in mechanical power; and if you would 
re-convert a remainder of this power back to 
heat, apply a brake sufficient to stop the en- 
gine and you have it again in its primitive form, 
without a fraction lost or wasted. 

The points of the new theory may be reca- 
pitulated as follows : 

1. Heat is molecular motion. 

2. Molecular and mechanical motions are 
mutually convertible. 


3. Electricity, magnetism, gravitation, and 
chemical affinity, are modifications of molecular 
motion, and convertible with heat. 

4, Force is a constant quantity ; change- 
able in its form—but without gain or loss. 

@. W. N. 


From the Yew American Cyclopedia. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Continued. 


Edwards shunned always mere speculative 
questions ; but the Arminian doctrine, which 
made man’s regeneration his own work, was re- 
garded by him as of the most dangerous practi- 
eal tendency. He held mind to be above mat- 
ter; “the work of God in the conversion 
of one soul to be a more glorious work 
than the creation of the whole material .uni- 
verse ;” and he saw no end to the immoral con- 
sequences of that human pride which would 
claim this greatest work as its own. “The doc- 
trine of men’s being the determining causes of 
their own virtue, teaches them not to do so much 
as even the proud Pharisee did when he thanked 
God for making him to differ from other men 
in virtue.” . Against this pride he opened a war 
in 1734, begun by discourses on justification by 
faith alone. His assiduity and power were fol- 
lowed by a wonderful revival of religion; his 
predecessor had had five harvests, but the har- 
vest of this year and the next exceeded every 
thing that had been known at any time in any 
part of the country. It was on this occasion 
that Edwards printed a sermon on “A Divine 
and Supernatural Light imparted to the Soul 
by the Spirit of God;” a performance imbued 
with his views of the source of knowledge as 
well as of the regenerating influence of the 
Spirit. He wrote a narrative of these surprising 
conversions, which was printed in England, and 
republished in Boston with some doctrinal dis- 
courses against the Arminians. In all his read- 
ing, the pleasantest thing to him had ever been 
to read of the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
and his mind was entertained with the Scripture 
prophecies. In 1737, as he rode in the woods 
on the Connecticut river, and alighted to walk 
for divine contemplation and prayer, he had an 
extraordinary view of the glory of the Son of 
God, and his full, pure, and sweet grace and 
love, which kept him for an hour in a flood of 
tears, weeping aloud. Ona Saturday night in 
Jan. 1739, he perceived so clearly how blessed a 
thing it isto walk in the way of duty, that it 
caused him to break forth into loud weeping; 
for he had an affecting sense how meet and suit- 
able it was that God should govern the world 
and order all things according to his own 
pleasure, and he rejoiced in it that God reigned 
and that his will was done. 

The fruit of this excitement of mind, was 
two months after, in March, 1739, the beginning 
of a volume of discourses on universal history, 
treating the wonderful series of successive acts 
and events as the record of God’s redeeming 
providence from the beginning—a conception 
not less sublime and more full of feeling than 
that of Bossuet in his “Universal History”— 
but failing in the execution alike from deficiency 
and from excess, the want of close knowledge 
of events, and the disposition to construct out 
of interpretations of prophecies a narrative also of 
the future, even to that perfect state of things set- 
tled for eternity. Inthis way years rolled over the 
eloquent messenger of celestial truth, and he was 
thoroughly happy. His wife also had the deep- 
est religious experience, as though a glow of 
divine love came down from the heart of Christ 
in heaven into her heart in a constant stream, 
like a pencil of sweet light. A very great re- 
vival began to extend far and wide through the 
New England colonies, a subject of interest and 
instruction to the world, having, as many think, 
a permanent influence on the character of the 





people, fitting them for the great events in their 
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history that were soon to come. Tradition still 
keeps in memory the wonderful effect of Ed- 
ward’s sermon at Enfield on sinners in the hands 
of an angry God. He wrote “ Thoughts on the 
Revival of Religion ;” and after long meditation, 
he, in 1746 gave to the world his “ Treatise con- 
cerning Religious Affections,” a work full of his 
spirit, permeated by all his cherished doctrines 
on morals, and marked by keen analysis of states 
of mind, which showed his self-possession in the 
mnidst of the most exciting scenes. No one has 
better analyzed and described the affections of 
the human mind under religious influences ; and 
though his style in this work is neither polished, 
nor concise, nor correct, his characterizations of 
counterfeit piety are sometimes worthy of the 
pen of a La Bruyére or a Rochefoucauld. His 
house was always the home of hospitality. In 
1747 he invited the missionary Brainerd, whose 
life was wasting away with a hectic fever, to 
come under his roof; and with the exception of 
a short visit to Boston to consult physicians, 
Brainerd remained with him, nursed and cared 
for and comforted, till his death. Meantime 
war raged between France and England; Ed- 
wards’s parishioners took an eminent part in the 
capture of Louisburg in 1745; and it happened 
in the next year that the night after a day of 
fasting and prayer, appointed for the colony, 
and kept most fervently at Northampton, the 
terrible French “armada,” under the duke 
d’Anville, was finally dispersed, and utterly 
confounded; “the nearest parallel,” said Ed- 
wards in his plea for a visible union of God’s 
people in extraordinary prayer, “the nearest 

arallel with God’s wonderful works of old in 
eae, Joshua’s, and Hezekiah’s time, of any 
that have been in these latter ages of the 
world.” 

This trust in Providence never failed him ; 
but his life was now destined to meet with seem- 
ingly one of the saddest of afflictions. The New 
England of that day appeared to grudge a home 
to its noblest sons, as though resolved that they 
should elsewhere find their shelter. One of the 
two greatest had felt himself, while yet a boy, 
forced to run away; and the other, the Dante of 
the New England churches, as Osgood of New 
York rightly calls him, was destined to be driven 
into exile. The civil tribunals take cognizance 
of offences against the law; the ecclesiastical 
courts of the Catholic church exercised a super- 
vision over the inmost actions of the soul.— 
Among the Puritans that power of the keys was 
taken from ecclesiastical courts, bishops, and 
priests, and transferred to the several bodies of 
covenanted believers. The members of each 
New England visible church exercised a broth- 
erly superintendence over one another, and dealt 
with those offenses of mind or heart of which the 
laws of the land took no notice. Edwards dis- 
cerned levities of manner, consequent as it 
seemed on reading books which a severe moral- 
ity could not approve, and he invoked the atten- 
tion of his church to the subject. The church 
disapproved of the scandal which would follow 
an inquiry, and let the matter fall to the ground. 
Here then it appeared that there was some 
deeper defect ; the church, under the lax disci- 
pline of Stoddard, had been filled up with per- 
sons who, though outwardly well behaved, were 
not saints by calling. The Catholic church 
offered bread to the people, the cup only to the 
consecrated; the reformation established the 
equality of all believers, and the Lutherans and 
the Anglican church offered bread and wine 
alike to all. Calvin and the Congregationalists 
offered both to every one who partook of either, 
but confined them both to visible believers, the 
regenerate, the elect; and baptized only the 
children of communicants. On this latter sys- 
tem were the churches of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut originally founded; but the Catho- 
lic church from the beginning, and the Lutheran 
and the Anglican for centuries, had baptized all 
children born within their pale ; and the influence 
of their example, prevailing more and more after 
time had enfeebled the passion for dissent, made 
the New England people generally desire to se- 





cure the ordinance of baptism for their offspring. 
Half-way covenants, and an opening of the 
church doors to the unregenerate, was the con- 
sequence. The half-way system was illogical 
and superficial, and there was nothing half-way 
about Edwards. According to the Catholic 
church, the eucharist was changed into the body 
and blood of Christ himself; the Lutherans 
held Christ to be present with and under the 
elements; but Calvinists held Christ to be pres- 
ent only in the soul of the believer, and there- 
fore there was no place at the Lord’s table for 
the unregenerate, for those who could not ascend 
in spirit into the presence of Christ in heaven.— 
As the seal of a covenant, the sacrament presup- 
poses conversion. Edwards desired to enforce 
the rule, which in the Northampton church had 
been evaded, not abrogated ; and the pure-mind- 
ed, sincere, logical, consistent pastor found him- 
self at variance with a church of seemingly visi- 
ble Christians, who made no profession of that 
in which real Christianity was admitted to con- 
sist. The pastor would have sanctifying grace 
go before admission to full communion; the 
brethren were of opinion that the Lord’s supper 
is a converting ordinance. A Congregational 
minister is only the moderator of his church ; 
Edwards was overborne by the majority. He 
proposed to deliver a course of lectures on the 
subject, and they refused him their consent.— 
After years of difference of opinion, the greatest 
man in the New England churches was, on June 
22, 1750, driven away from his congregation, to 
which he had devoted the best twenty four years 
of his life; and now, as his decline was begin- 
ning, with a wife and ten living children, of whom 
but one was provided for by marriage, he was 
left without any visible means of support. He 
must quit the scenes that he loved; the groves 
in which he had meditated; the modest man- 
sion where he had studied; the elm trees which 
his own hands had planted. Throughout the 
whole controversy, it is hard to say which was 
most admirable, the single-hearted humility of 
Edwards, or his martyr-like firmness ; and when 
afterward he gave an account of his ejectment, 
he candidly revised his own conduct, and sought 
to find cause of blame in himself. When the 
news reached Scotland, his friends there invited 
him to come over and establish himself in that 
country ; Samuel Davies of Virginia, the same 
who uttered the famous prophecy about Wash- 
ington, entreated him to remove to Virginia, 
offering to surrender to him his own parish, and 
pleading that he and he only had weight enough 
by his representations in Great Britain to stop 
the illiberal oppression of Presbyterians by the 
governors of the Old Dominion. But neither 
Scotland nor Virginia could offer him a certain 
provision; and the man whose intellectual en- 
dowments were unequaled in the land, had no 
option but to accept a small offer from the agent 
of the London society for propagating the gos- 
pel, to become a missionary to the remnant of 
Housatonnuck Indians at Stockbridge. The 
handful of white settlers that had gathered round 
the tribe also asked him to become their pastor. 
The trifling income thus obtained was slightly 
improved by the delicate handiwork of his wife 
and daughters, which was forwarded to Boston 
to be sold. It was apparently hard that so wise 
and great a man should have so limited a sphere 
of duty; but in truth his sphere was enlarged 
by his removal, and now embraced the whole 
English world. A mind like his yearned for in- 
timate intercourse with its kind; at Northamp- 
ton, Edwards was the center of a wide circle of 
influence, visited by many guests, consulted by 
many churches; at Stockbridge, all his preach- 
ing to the Indians was uttered extempore, with- 
out notes, aided by an interpreter; and when 
he was once established in a house of his own, 
he found himself possessed of more leisure for 
study than he had ever before enjoyed. 

The next six years of his life were years of 
uninterrupted study. The narrow apartment 
that formed his work-room found him early, all 
the day, and late at his desk ; he scarcely shared 





the meals of his family, except to ask Heaven’s 


blessing on them; and it is the tradition, that 
while his wife and children continued at their re- 
past, Edwards would retire to his pursuits, com- 
ing out only to return thanks when they had 
done. The development of the views which had 
long engaged and swallowed up his mind, formed 
the chief entertainment and delight of his life. — 
He was happy in these employments. His 
method of study had ever been by writing; ap- 
plying himself to improve each iniportant hint, 
and penning down his best thoughts on innume- 
rable subjects for his own benefit. But now in 
his absolute retirement, like a father of the 
church in the wilderness, his thought was for his 
fellow men in the world, and his sense of duty 
cheered him on to undertake for his country and 
the world a refutation of opinions which, as he 
believed, were false in themselves, though they 
were brought forward with an air of triumph as 
the achievement of superior liberality and dis- 
cernment. The main point in the discussion be- 
tween Arminians and Calvinists first engaged him. 
The topic had been carefully considered by him 
from the time he was fifteen years old, and he 
had kept minutes of his thoughts during the in- 
tervening period; it was therefore with a per- 
fect mastery of the subject that he made it his 
first object in his seclusion to finish and bring 
before the world an “ Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will.” This, written out in a very 
short period of time, not exceeding five months, 
was published in 1754. While he was engaged 
in preparation for this work, Aaron Burr, the 
president of the college of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, after a three days’ personal acquaint- 
ance at Stockbridge, married Edwards’s third 
daughter. Distressed and enfeebled by a half 
year’s illness, his partial recovery only sent him 
into new fields, and he completed a dissertation 
on “God’s Last End in the Creation of the 
World,” which is a picture of his own character, 
reasoning, and mind. He also wrote a disserta- 
tion onthe “Nature of True Virtue,” in which 
he embodied the convictions that he had formed 
in youth, and had carried with him through life, 
as the very center and heart of his religious ex- 
perience and his philosophical reflections, One 
essay more belongs to this period, in which he 
touched none but the highest and most momen- 
tous subjects; it is the discourse on “ Original 
Sin.” But the more he accomplished the more 
he longed to accomplish ; and he took upon his 
mind and his heart what he himself saw was to 
be “a great work :” Christian theology in the 
form of a history ; a revision and completion of 
the history of redemption which he had written 
at Northampton ; a history to be carried on with 
regard to all three worlds, heaven, earth, and 
hell. The plan of other treatises crowded also 
upon his active mind. 

These studies were interrupted by the death 
of his son-in-law, the president of Princeton col- 
lege, and for his successor the trustees of that 
institution looked to the wilds on the frontier of 
Massachusetts. They called Edwards from his 
task of teaching the Housatonnucks to take charge 
of the central seminary of the country. After 
some hesitation he consented to accept the invi- 
tation, repaired to Princeton, kindled by his pre- 
sence and his words the liveliest interest among 
the students, and on Feb. 16, 1758, was installed 
president. The small pox was prevailing in the 
neighborhvod; as an act of precaution he was 
inoculated, took the disease under a malignant 
form, and had only to prepare to die. To his 
wife, who was absent, he sent his kindest love ; 
recalled the uncommon union which had so long 
subsisted between them, and trusted that as 
their union had been spiritual in its nature, it 
would continue forever. “Trust in God, and ye 
need not fear,” were his last words; and then, 
thirty-four days after his installation as presi- 
dent, at the early age of fifty-four, all of him 
that was mortal calmly and without a struggle 
fell asleep. He was buried at Princeton, with 
every tribute that reverence for his genius and 
piety could offer. His wife was not long divid- 
ed from him; his daughter soon joined her hus- 
band, who had preceded them all; so that in a 
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week and a year the four graves of Edwards, 
his wife, his son-in-law, and his daughter, were 
added to the burial place of Princeton. 

To be continued. 


MY CONVERSATION WITS MR. PNEUMANN. 

S I was taking my early walk the other morn- 

ing, I descried my friend Theopilus Pneumann 
approaching with rapid strides, and a predccupied air. 
Theopilus is something of a bore, quite a- radical, 
prone to hobbies, and withal fond of ventilating his 
notions at length when he can secure a listener. His 
speciality is, the subject of woman’s rights. He be- 
lieves that woman is capable of doing anything that 
man can do, from clearing a wood-lot to making a 
stump speech or editing a newspaper. Observing 
that he was big with an idea, I turned quietly into 
a by-path, hoping to escape unperceived; but I was 
not quick enough, and in another moment, by a rapid 
flank movement, he had button-holed me irrevoca- 
bly. 

“T tell you what it is, Charon,” said he, wiping 
first his bald forehead, and then his spectacles, with 
a red bandanna handkerchief which he took from 
the crown of his hat, “all this business of writing, 
in fact, every form of literature is essentially a fem- 
inine institution, and in the fullness of times will be 
carried on by women.” 

“ What,” said I, dubiously, “ would you deprive us 
‘lords of creation’ of the pen, and confine us to the 
hammer, the plough and the spade ?” 

“ Not necessarily that ; but if this is woman’s true 
function, we may as well open our eyes to the fact, 
give her her place, and rest assured that we shall 
lose nothing by the operation. If woman is to occu- 
py the front rank in literature, to man, as her head, 
will be assigned a place, less conspicuous perhaps, 
but more integrally powerful, and worthy of the ma- 
jor partner in the duality.” 

“There is undoubtedly a duality in this matter,” 
I replied ; “ but if literature is to be the wife, where 
will you find the husband ?” 

“That is precisely what I was about to explain,” 
said he. “ Mankind is given to generalization. The 
proprietor of a Parisian café, on being asked what 
were the two grand divisions of the human species, 
replied, ‘Those who take their chops and coffee at 
Mons. Moutonnier’s, and those who do not.’ I ig- 
nore all such petty distinctions,” continued my friend 
somewhat oracularly ; “my diagnosis of the whole 
matter, is brief and comprehensive, and may be ex- 
pressed thus: Masculine, the doer, or one who does 
things ; feminine, the writer, or one who tells about 
them. This will place all persons, great and small, 
who deal predominantly in words spoken or written, 
where they ought to be; on the feminine side of the 
universe.” 

“That is a sweeping generalization,” quoth I, med- 
itatively, “and not to be accepted hastily. Do you 
realize the enormous revolution of public sentiment 
such a theory presupposes ?” 

“ The truth is,” continued he, warming, and ap- 
parently not noticing my interruption, “these au- 
thors, whose names are on every tongue, and whom 
the world fondly term immortal, are, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the weaker vessel; the con- 
spicuous and noticeable part of some duality, the 
dynamic member of which is lost from view. Their 
function is to relate the actions of some grand doer ; 

_ they do it gracefully and well, and straightway the 
world forgets the man of action and loses itself in 
admiration of the man of words. The immortal 
Bibliopolus! How graceful his style! How mel- 
liffluous his language! What a master of the 
art of speech! and so on; while the sturdy, hard- 
working man upon whose broad shoulders this 
fledgeling climbs into notoriety remains down among 
the mudsills and underpinnings of the social struc- 
ture, never to be resurrected till the last trump shall 
give him the immortality he deserves. Things were 
nearer their true state in what we call the dark Ages ; 
when literature was represented by minstrels, or 
minnesingers, several of whom were attached to the 
court of every powerful baron, and whose business 
it was to sing the exploits of their lord, and his an- 
cestors. That was the germ of all modern literature : 








but the thing has got inverted, and now the min- 
strels rule the land, and the barons are at their mer- 
cy. For example, the immortal Goethe, as he is 
called, was but an attaché of the Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar; very likely the old Duke supplied a great 
deal of the motive power through which Goethe 
achieved his reputation; yet who knows anything 
about the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar now, except 
that he was the patron of Goethe ? Thus strangely 
do things get turned upside down.” 

“Calm yourself,” said I, as soon as I could edge 
in a word; “there is no need of all this excitement 
about an abstract subject, which very likely will 
never work its way into any practical results in our 
day. Besides, you have wandered from your subject. 
What has all that rigmarole about the minstrels of 
the dark ages, and the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar 
to do with the feminine nature of literature? Be- 
sides, if literature is feminine, as you say, why have 
not our best writers been women? Certainly they 
have had equal opportunity with men, and it must 
be on account of some natural deficiency that they 
have not led the van.” 

This was touching my friend in one of his tender 
points. “The world would be infinitely better off,” 
he replied, testily, “if woman had had the making 
of books from time immemorial. If we had lost 
somewhat in wisdom, we should have gained infi- 
nitely in comfort ; and that, after all, is the greater 
desideratum of the two. At any rate we should 
never have been bored with the thousands of pon- 
derous tomes which Dryasdugt and his learned breth- 
ren are so fond of invoking; and the reading of 
which should only be endured as a part of peniten- 
tiary discipline. I will go still further, however, and 
demonstrate to your unsophisticated understanding, 
that all the really valuable literature now extant és 
the production of women. Don’t stare so; there is 
no heresy in that, if you will hear me through.— 
Look the whole field over; select all the best writers 
the world has produced, and analyze their character. 
Look at that splendid galaxy of British poets who 
flourished about the commencement of the present 
century. Shelley, Keats, Hood, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Leigh Hunt, Moore, Tennyson, Coleridge: every 
one of them a woman, in reality. Masculine in form 
only—feminine in soul. Some of the first of them, 
like Keats and Shelley, were scarcely more capable 
of taking care of thtmselves than so many children; 
and this feminine weakness seemed to increase side 
by side with their literary genius. Oliver Goldsmith 
was one of the purest and sweetest of writers; and 
yet, in true feminine style, he was prouder of his 
“ peach-blow”’ suit fresh from the tailors, than of the 
success of his Vicar of Wakefield. Shakspeare 
himself, so far as we know him, Milton, Goethe, 
Scott, Cooper, Pope, Irving, Hawthorne, and I might 
extend the list ad infinitum, all come under the same 
general classification. - In fact, the difficulty seems to 
be, to find the exception—to find the man who is at 
once an author, and a doer; or who, being inherently 
masculine in his temperament has distinguished him- 
self as a writer.” 

“You forget Dr. Johnson,” I ventured to suggest ; 
“certainly there was nothing very womanish about 
him—or Thomas Carlyle, either,” I added, after a 
moment's reflection. “Julius Cesar, too, was a 
somewhat distinguished author; and he certainly 
showed no lack of masculinity.” 

“ Johnson and Carlyle are no more exceptions to 
this rule than Longfellow or Tom Moore. They 
are both women at bottom, conscious of it, and on 
the whole ashamed of it; and all this brusqueness 
and swagger which you see in them is assumed, to 
persuade the world that they are heroes or demi- 
gods instead. Just as I have seen some little man 
bluster, and bully, and brag of his prowess, when 
every body knows he is only trying to cover his 
deficiency in size and courage. As to Julius Cesar, 
I admit that he was a man; but I don’t believe he 
wrote Cesar’s Commentaries. I don’t doubt that 
the inspiration was his, but I have no idea that he 
elaborated them word for word, after the style of a 
modern author. The most rational assumption in 
the case is, that he assembled a circle of the literary 
worthies of Rome, told his story, presented a rough 
draft of the work he wanted done—notes and mem- 


oranda accumulated during his campaigns—and then 
left the wise men to reduce it to unexceptionable 
shape. It is fess difficult for me to imagine Cesar’s 
Commentaries to have been manufactured in this 
way, than to conceive of the great conqueror seated 
at his writing-desk after the fashion of a modern 
book-maker, and slowly weaving together sentence 
after sentence. This is not argument to be sure; 
it is an hypothesis as susceptible of proof as the op- 
posite one, and no more.” 

Here my friend paused, walked a few steps, as if 
about to leave me to my meditations; then turning 
suddenly back, resumed with increased vehemence: 

“ And you say that women have had equal oppor- 
tunity with men, to develop this part of their char- 
acter; and, forsooth, must lug in some constitutional 
deficiency to account for their present inferiority. 
Let me ask you, whether you would take a negro 
from slavery—one whose life, and the lives of his 
ancestors for generations before him had been 
passed in hopeless bondage—would you take such a 
being, and without even striking the shackles from 
off his limbs, expect him to show all the inherent 
capabilities of his race—to show genius, talent, taste, 
and the multifold qualifications that only come by 
ages of culture? By no means. You, would say: 
this man has .been dwarfed; his parents were 
dwarfed before him; and before we can judge cor- 
rectly as to his capacity, and ability, he must under- 
go years, if not generations of education and devel- 
opment. This is precisely the case of woman. She 
has been for ages the slave of man. The entire so- 
cial system of all nations is only a gradation from 
bad to worse in its operation upon woman. I will 
not trust myself to enlarge upon this topic, lest my 
feelings should carry me beyond reasonable bounds. 
But can any thinking man expect that woman, with 
this curse resting upon her shoulders, will show 
anything like her normal capability. We have but 
a feeble conception of her capacity in a state of per- 
fect culture. We consider her as about half play- 
thing, and half drudge; and she, meek and uncom- 
plaining, sinks quietly into the sphere allotted her, 
and does her appointed task. I tell you, that wo- 
man must be raised out of all this, and man must do 
the work. She can never help herself into her nat- 
ural position, and for that reason I have no faith in 
all this woman’s-rights agitation, and these spas- 
modic attempts by a few strong-minded females to 
assert what they call their liberty. Man must do 
the work, I repeat; and I appeal to all the, chivalry 
of the sex to aid in restoring the disturbed equilibri- 
um. This accomplished, it will no longer be diffi- 
cult to see how woman can gracefully occupy the 
field of literature, while man passes on to deeper 
and more profound labor. Men are naturally doers; 
women talkers; and when the true relation of man 
to woman has been restored, the dual function of 
the sexes will be: Man to do things—woman to tell 
of them.” 

The rapidity and excited utterance of my friend 
as he approached his climax, had nearly stunned 
me. After a short pause, I timidly inquired: “ Why 
don’t you write a book on this subject?” 

“T belong to the masculine—the dynamic portion 
of the human species,” said he loftily, drawing him- 
self up to his full hight, which, however, is not ex- 
cessive. “ This business of making books belongs 
to those of you in whom the female element is pre- 
dominant. You, my friend, when you are sufficient- 
ly enlightened, shall write the book.” 

“ Pneumann,” I shouted after him, as he walked 
majestically away, “judging from the manner in 
which your tongue has moved during the past half- 
hour, you, according to your own hypothesis, are by 
no means deficient in the requisite feminality.” 

This sarcasm, instead of eliciting a reply, only ac- 
celerated his retreat ; and his. tall white hat soon 
disappeared behind a thicket of arbor-vite. I have 
not seen him since, and am afraid that he has taken 
offense at my closing observation. I hope it is 
otherwise; for, despite his eccentricities, I value 
Theopilus highly, as a worthy man, and one who 
has grown gray in the service of humanity. 

Cc. 8. J. 





—Obedience will lead to all skill, all happiness, all 
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love, all brilliancy—the fulfillment of all good de- 
sires. "There is no limit to the reasonable ambition 
of the obedient. Obedience is the essence and foun- 
dation of all genius. The faithful spirit will always 
excel. 





“ ON STYLE.” 

“ © let me look at it, won’t you,” said Jenny ‘Wood 
to her father, as she saw him opening a new book, 
ready to begin reading when his little family audi- 
ence should have composed itself; “ I can tell in a 
minute whether it is interesting or not.” 

Mr. W.—how can you tell? I should like to know. 

Jenny.—OTI can tell, may I take it? I will only 
turn over the leaves. 

Mr. W.—But I am afraid you will be looking at the 
last chapter, to see if there was a wedding, and a nice 
little cottage, and all that. 

Jenny.—No I won’t. I won't stop to read a word. 

Mr. W.—Not a word! well, I would like to hear 
you pass your judgment on a book without reading 
a word of it. 

Jenny.—I can, father ; let us see how it opens. O 
it begins with a broken line ; that is good, the first 
page is all honeycomb; don’t you see how many of 
the lines are only half filled out? all the pages are 
just so—good, no long paragraphs. It is interest- 
ing, I know. Y 

Mr. W.—Ah, I. understand—you judge by seeing 
whether the matter is solid, as printers say, or fat. 

Jenny.—Yes, if the lines are broken, and interroga- 
tion points and apostrophes and capitals sparkle in 
every sentence, I am sure it will be a juicy story ; but 
if. the pages are all one mass of letters, with strait 
mafgins, I expect the story will be dry. 

Mr. W.—Can you tell me what style itis which 
assumes the form you like? 

Jenny.—I should call it the entertaining style. 

Mr. W.—It is the conversational or dramatic style. 
You are right in giving that the preference. It is the 
highest style of writing. This style puts the story 
into the mouths of the characters; you are not hear- 
ing their obituary, but are talking and laughing with 
them. Mrs. Stowe’s books are full of talk—natural, 
homely talk. They are as good as a play. Shaks- 
peare, the great master author, chose the drama. 
Dickens and Cervantes fascinate by their chatter. 
It is the test of a good story, that it charms the wise 
heads and the little heads both—and little heads cer- 
tainly understand the familiar style of conversation 
better than close narrative. 

Jenny.—When I read a book, I skip the solid pages. 

Mr. W.—You will not always do so. Still, I think 
you indicate by your child’s taste what is the art of 
writing well—writing like talk. 


A COGITATIVE LETTER. 


, June 15, 1864. 

Mr. Eprror:—-Upon reading that “Conver- 
sation and Cogitation” in your last paper, I 
was myself taken with a fit of “brown study.” 
Perhaps such fits are contagious, and the paper 
carries the infection. At all events, they are a 
variety of “fits” that do not seem to hurt any 
body, and if they can be put to any use, then so 
much the better. 

Your friend “ Would-be-wise’s” description of 
poor Tom Needy, reminded me of a circum- 
stance which occurred when I was about twelve 
years old. One of our neighbors had hired a 
young woman for a number of years to do his 
house-work. At last it was proved that she was 
light-fingered ; that she had the habit of taking 
small articles from the trunks of the boarders. 
Upon making this discovery, it was ordained 
that she should lose her situation, and return to 
her father’s; and I was appointed to take her 
home in a cutter, a distance of four or five miles. 
Upon reaching her home, the first thing that I 
noticed, was that the chimney of the house was 
made of boards. Upon entering the house I dis- 
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covered that it had no partitions or upper-floor 
The floor was about a foot higher in the middle 
than it was on the sides of the room, and was 
exceedingly rough and full of holes. One end 
of the building consisted of a rough stone’ wall, 
against which some logs were burning just under 
the chimney, which amounted to merely a short 
square wooden tube, for the exit of smoke.— 
The building was made simply of boards, and I 
have seen many a barn that was tighter. Under 
the door was a crack, some inches wide, through 
which the cold north wind of winter was blow- 
ing. In one corner was a bed, in another was a 
cupboard. The family received me kindly, re- 
plenished the fire, and warmed for me some 
food. I had never before seen such utter, abject 
poverty, being a farmer’s boy, and having 
very seldom left my immediate neighborhood. 
I was moreover a very bashful boy, having a 
terror of making anything like a demonstration 
among strangers; but the sight of such destitu- 
tion so worked upon my sensibilities that I burst 
into tears. They asked in a very sympathizing 
way what was the matter with me, but I could not 
muster courage to tell them. They were pity- 
ing me for some evil that they fancied I was 
suffering, and I was pitying them for evils 
that I knew they were suffering ; and so we have 
gone on pitying each other until this day for 
aught that I know. 

At other times since! have grown up and 
have had occasion to go around among the poor 
in one or two cities that I have visited, I have 
seen such scenes of wretchedness which was the 
result of poverty, that I have been alinost tempt- 
ed to think it was a sin to be rich. 

Now it does not comfort me at all to have peo- 
ple tell me that these poor people are to be 
blamed for their poverty, that they swear, drink, 
chew and smoke, and support little yelping dogs 
to snap at the heels of travelers, &c. &e. ;- for it 
seems to me that all these bad habits are as 
likely to be the results of poverty, as to be the 
cause of it. It is equally as true that igno- 
rance and bad habits grow out of poverty, as it 
is that poverty grows out of ignorance and bad 
habits. Now the truth is that the whole con- 
cern is a blot on the face of God’s beautiful uni- 
verse, and you can make nothing else of it. 
Here I have accumulated a decent little property 
by means as fair as those used by the most of 
my neighbors; but [ must confess that it is an 
everlasting bore to me to think that there are 
tens ‘of thousands of my fellow creatures who are 
probably full as good as I am, with their noses 
down tight on the grind-stone of poverty. This 
consideration is a bitter drug in every cup of 
happiness that I attempt to enjoy. 

Thus far I had gone in my cogitations the 
other day, after reading your article, when it 
occurred to me, that I would go over and discuss 
the matter with neighbor P. L.W. You know 
he is a rather eccentric old gentleman, who 
takes your paper, and has a good many philo- 
sophical notions of one kind and another. I found 
him in his little vine-covered porch, leaning back 
in his chair with his eyes closed, apparently in 
deep reflection, as the twilight of a hot summer 
day was gradually advancing. There was a 
kind of serene and hallowed expression about 
his wrinkled face, that really attracted me. 
There was an atmosphere of peace and quiet en- 
joyment around him which seemed connected 





with his habit of reflection. He received me very 
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cordially, and upon my opening my mind and 
heart to him in a manner somewhat similar to 
that above indicated, he again relapsed into a 
reverie for a short time, and then commenced a 
sort of monologue, the purport of which was as 
follows : 


“So youdon’t like the grab-game, even though 
you have made a successful grab? Well, 
that is right. Neither do I, and I don’t believe 
the Lord does. I wish there were more of that 
feeling in the world. We should be a great deal 
happier if there were. I believe it is a feeling 
that spontaneously bubbles up in the heart of 
every true child of God, a feeling that wants to 
see fair play ; to see every one at liberty to grow 
into the perfect stature of the man or woman 
that God intended he or she should be. 

“This feeling has always warmed the heart of 
mankind in all ages, however much it may have 
been smothered. Look at the record of history. 
Listen to the cry of the patriots of past ages, for 
equal rights and liberty. What great deeds 
have been done to attain it! What rivers of 
blood have flowed for it! And yet it has been 
but little more than a blind instinct in human 
nature, Men have felt the sacred fire burning 
in their hearts, but it has never flamed up with 
sufficient brightness to show them clearly what 
true liberty is, or to show them the true road to 
Go ask the Hungarian or Po- 
lish insurrectionist, the German schemer, the 
Italian conspirator, or the boastful Yankee 
Fourth-of-July orator, what they mean by the 
cause of liberty—a cause which they are ready to 
peril their lives to defend—and they will tell you 
that the cause of liberty means the right of self- 
government ; the right of the people to choose 
their own rulers, the right to establish a demoe- 
racy in which the majority rules. Very good, 
so far as it goes. But what a miserably little 
fraction of true liberty is that. Do you suppose 
that my cravings for perfect liberty will be sat- 
isfied by being governed by a majority among 
whom the devil is rampant, doing all the mis- 
chief he can, corrupting elections, promoting 
oppression and ignorance? ‘But if you don’t like 
your rulers,’ they will reply,‘ you and your 
neighbors are at liberty to club together and 
vote them out of office as soon as your numbers 
amount toa majority.’ Yes, and I must be a 
politician all nry days; must try and choose be- 
tween the least of two or halfa dozen evils, where 
there are two or half a dozen sets of candidates, 
each set being exalted as the saviors of their 
country by their own party, and damned as 
traitors by the other! AndI must endure 
this everlasting clack, rattle, squeaking, and 
roaring of the unoiled old political machine, 
which is constantly engaged in putting immac- 
culate men into office and turning out traitors, 
and must sweat away at helping turn the crank 
all the days of my life, and call it liberty! 
And, after all, what do your officers do when 
they get into office and fairly at work at their 
legitimate business? ‘O they make laws, and ad- 
minister them, for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and education, and the. administration of 
justice and the punishment of crime.’ For the 
punishment of crime! So you nourish and 
feed one great bore, in the shape of a democratic 
or republican government, to eat upa lot of 
little ones in the shape of crime and ignorance. 

“¢ Well, old man,’ they will say, ‘there is no 
use in arguing against a republican form of gov- 
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ernment; for you know as well as we do, that with 
all its evils and difficulties, it is better than a 
system of organized oppression by which men 
are ground into the very dust, as we see they 
are in the old world.’ 

“Pray, did I ever argue against a republican 
form of government? It is not ¢hat that I am 
quarreling with, for I will freely admit that it is 
better in all the most essential particulars, than 
any other form of government that has ever yet 
been dominant in the world. But what I do 
quarrel with, is the idea that it secures liberty, 
true liberty as [understand it. There is no such 
thing as perfect liberty so long as the good things 
of this world are distributed by the rule of the grab- 
game—so long as each man exerts his strength 
and talents to magnify his own pile, without ref- 
erence to that of his neighbors. The result of 
this system will inevitably be the foolish, une- 
qual, and unjust distribution thatuniversally pre- 
vails, Farmers would never think of treating 
their land, as mankind is treated under the rule of 
the grab-game. What a fool he would be who 
should leave his manure in cart-loads all over his 
field, and then attempt to plow, and plant, and 
sow, without spreading it. Just so it is with 
mankind. The greater part are starving, and 
the rest are smothered with good things. What 
comfort is it to poor Tom Needy that he is at 
liberty to go once or twice a year and cast a vote 
for some President, Senator or Governor, whom 
his poor, nebulous, rum-ridden brain conceives to 
be the right one ? 

“No. True liberty consists in having God and 
the whole universe engaged in the service of 
promoting the happiness and perfect develop- 
ment of each human being. If I have a faculty 
which fits me for the office of handling millions 
worth of property in a manner superior to any 
of my compeers, in a manner that will best serve 
the interests of all concerned, then my liberty 
is not perfect till. obtain and hold that office. 
There is our young friend William Bower, who 
has the finest talents I have ever seen in any one 
for landscape gardening ; moreover, so far as dili- 
gent study can do it, he has cultivated his talents. 
Put him on an extensive estate of five hundred 
acres like that of Mr. M., and give him plenty 
of help, and he would make a perfect paradise of 
it in a little while; but instead of that, here he 
is, cramped up on his little half-acre village lot ; 
while Jim Bungle, Mr. M.’s heaf gardener, is 
throwing away his thousands in cutting-up the 
estate, of which he is making a complete 
botch. Here the liberty of three persons is 
cramped. In the first place, M. is losing his 
money ; and in the second place,Jim Bungle feels 
as though he was almost crushed under a job 
that he can not handle; and finally, William 
Bower is cramped for want of room to turn him- 
self. And it is just such balks, botherations, 
and bores, that you will discover in society as 
it is now constituted, in whatever direction you 
look. 

“ Now how can we cure all this? It can never 
be done until we discover some power that will 
bring us into perfect unity. Perfect liberty is 
the wife of perfect unity ; and what God hath 
joined together, man cannot put asunder. When 
each is serving all of his neighbors with his best 
talents and energies, then each will be served by 
all in the best manner. Consider what a glori- 
ous state of things it would be, if the cold, 
separating influence that has settled over 














the warm hearts of all God’s children were ban 
ished, and each could serve each, and share with 
each, wherever such serving and sharing would 
serve the public interest. I tell you, I never 
shall have perfect liberty until I can see a broth- 
er'in every face into which I can look. The lit- 
tle morsel of liberty that I can grasp by my own 
unaided efforts, is hardly worth contending for. 
I want the assistance of God and the whole uni- 
verse to help me to it ; and there is no reason 
under heaven why I may not have it, except that 
the devil and his legions have generated such a 
cold, dark, and separating influence on this beau- 
tiful earth as to separate hearts which otherwise 
would be one. ‘# pluribus unum’—One of 
Many. ‘Liberty and Union.’ O, I love those 
mottoes; but those who use them do not begin 
to understand their deep significance. Not till 
politicians become communists, will their mean- 
ing be unfolded in all its grandeur and beauty.” 
Thus far had the old man proceeded, when he 
leaned back in his arm chair, with a smile that 
seemed almost angelic irradiating his counte- 
nance, notwithstanding its age and wrinkles.— 
Presently he opened his eyes again, and said in 
asubdued and kind tone of voice: “ You have 
opened your heart very freely and frankly to 
me in reference to the scruples that trouble you 
in regard to the possession of property, and I do 
not know that any thing which I have said is 
calculated to give you much comfort. Perhaps 
it tends rather the other way—to increase your 
discomfort. The best advice I can give a man 
in your circumstances, is, Increase your faith. 
Believe that God sees all these evils that distress 
you, and a great many more, and especially, be- 
lieve that he has a plan for curing them. Make 
it the purpose of your life to find out what that 
plan is, believing heartily the promise, ‘ If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God who giv- 
eth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.’— 
Above all things, do not go off on some hurried, 
ill-digested plan of benevolence which will merely 
serve to waste your energies, and amount to 
nothing. There is our neighbor 8. He owns 
his millions, and seems to havea generous 
heart, and spends many thousands annually in 
benevolent deeds. This is all well enough in its 
way, but I cannot help reflecting that there is 
little of permanent value in that kind of benevo- 
lence. A hundred years hence there will re- 
main little or no results from it. It is in the 
hearts of men that all permanent good is accom- 
plished, not in their purses. Remember that 
this world is a battle-field ; that the victory for 
which all God’s soldiers are fighting, is the 
coming of the kingdom of God, when his will 
will be done on earth, as it is done in Heaven; 
when all Christ’s followers will be one, even as 
Christ and the Father are one. When that time 
comes, there will be no rich nor poor. Fix your 
eye on that mark. Labor and pray for it. In 
the meantime, do not be disturbed or distracted 
by the suffering and misery around you. It is 
the destiny of many to fall in the battle, but it 


is none the less the duty of the survivors to 
press forward to the victory.” 

Thus much the old man said, and again re- 
lapsed into one of his reveries. The shades of 
evening were gathering around, and as I arose to 
depart the tears stood in my eyes, and I could 
scarcely command my voice as I took him by both 
hands to bid him good evening. As I walked 
home in the darkness, I inwardly vowed that I 
and mine belonged henceforth to God, and I 
fully believed that he would in due time make 
known to me his will concerning me and my 
property. Yours for sincerity, 8. M. 8, 





HORTICULTURAL. 


[ One of our associates who has become quite enthusiastic in 
the culture of the Mushroom, hands us the following informa- 
tion concerning it, which may be interesting to some of our 
readers :] 


THE MUSHROOM AND ITS CULTURE. 


YEAR or two since, by invitation of a friend, 

we partook for the first time of some cooked 
mushrooms. Since that time we have been so fond of 
this curious vegetable as to eagerly hunt for it in its 
season ; and have finally learned, after considerable 
inquiry and some experimenting, to grow it for our- 
selves. And for the benefit of the readers of 
THE CIRCULAR, we have condensed in the following 
paragraphs some information about the mushroom 
which may prove a help to such as would like to en- 
gage in its culture. - 

Various species of fungi (to which order belongs 
the mushroom) have been used as an article of 
food, for centuries. While in this country they 
have been regarded by the great mass of the people 
with disgust, as the noisome and unsightly evidence 
of decay, in Europe many species of fungi have been 
eagerly sought after and collected as delicious food, 
as they really are. “The writings of the ancients,” 
says the American Cyclopedia, “make frequent 
mention of them as among their most esteemed vi- 
ands. They are extensively eaten in Europe by 
all classes; and many works have been written lau- 
datory of their virtues, with copious directions for 
dressing them in a great variety of ways.” In some 
countries, Russia and Poland among the number, 
there are said to be over thirty species of fungi in 
use, which are gathered at different stages of growth, 
and used raw, boiled, stewed, roasted, and even dried 
for winter use—and some in drying, it is said, ac- 
quire a fine aroma. Fessenden mentions that “ there 
are about 300 species of the true mushroom native to 
Great Britain.” And we learn from the Cyclopedia 
already referred to, that “the return of taxed mush- 
rooms in Rome during a period of ten years, gave a 
yearly average of between 60,000 and 80,000 pounds 
weight, besides the untold quantity used which did 
not fall under government notice. It is estimated 
that in that city alone the annual consumption would 
reach a value of $20,000.” 

In this country but comparatively few of the many 
species of fungi are considered edible. Of these, the 
common mushroom, such as is often found growing 
wild in pastures, and along paths much trodden by 
horses (from whose manure it springs spontaneously 
under favorable conditions), is the kind preferred for 
food both in Europe and America, and is in fact the 
only kind cultivated to eny great extent. Besides 
being considered nutritious, it is greatly esteemed on 
account of its peculiar, delicious flavor; and in its 
taste it probably approaches the nearest to animal 
matter of any vegetable production. The plant is 
described as follows in the American Cyclopedia : 


“The common mushroom (agaricus campestris, Linn.) 
belongs to the natural order of fungi, most species 
of which are poisonous, and fatal consequences have 
resulted from not knowing how to distinguish the 
few which are valuable from the majority which are 
dangerous. The mycelium of the mushroom consists 
of white, cottony threads, running horizontally just 
below the surface of the ground, and serves in some 
way for the nutrition of the rest of the plant. From 
this arise at the proper season of the year several 
small knobs, which increase in size until they pen- 
etrate the soil above; these do not however appear 
simultaneously, but are projected at periods during 
several weeks, whenever the state of the weather is 
favorable. When one of them has broken the sur- 
face, it comes up with a convex top, and in this stage 
of growth it is called the button. In a few hours the 
button spreads out horizontally, and the flattened 
part is called the pileus. Intermediate between the 
ground and the lower surface of the pileus is the 
stem or stipe; if this be broken across, it will be seen 
to have considerable firmness of consistence and to be 
of a prevailing white color. Just below the pileus 
is the annulus or ring surrounding the stipe, its origin 
being the lower edge of the pileus, separated from the 
envelop (volva) of the button condition of the plant 
by —~_ across in the upward growth of the 
stipe. The under side of the pileus is furnished with 
numerous folds, the hymenewm, the alternate ones 
of which are shorter than the others. These folds 
are sometimes called the gills, and upon their surfaces 
are borne innumerable dust-like particles, which are 
the spores or seeds, The upper surface of the pileus 
is dry, whitish, silky, or becoming scaly by the peel- 
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ing of the epidermis into fragments, whose edges are 
slightly curled up ; the odor of the pileus is pleasant. 
The mushroom is gathered when the gills are ofa 
rosy pink color, though some prefer to gather it when 
in the button condition. As the mushroom begins 
to decay and perish, the gills are of a very dark 
brown color, and the plant is unfit for food. This 
species grows in old pastures where horses and neat 
cattle usually feed. It is much cultivated in Europe 
for a table delicacy. The mycelium is collected, 
mixed with dung and clay or mold, in which the 
spawn rapidly diffuses itself; the mass is then broken 
into small pieces and planted in beds prepared for its 
cultivation. The vitality of the mycelium is such 
that dryness for a long time does not seem prejudicial. 
Some mushroom growers prefer to search for the 
mycelium and transfer it fresh to their mushroom beds. 
Sometimes pieces of the gills are soaked in water 
for 5 or 6 days, and the infusion containing the spores 
is sprinkled over the beds for the purpose of raising 
a crop from the seed.” 

Serious results have undoubtedly sometimes oc- 
curred from mistaking poisonous toad-stools, which 
somewhat resemble them, for mushrooms; hence 
many persons refrain from eating the mushroom 
through fear of its poisonous qualities. The true 
mushroom, however, is not poisonous; and by exer- 
cising suitable care, there need be no trouble in iden- 
tifying it. The true article may be distinguished from 
the false, by considering that the genuine mushroom in 
its wild state, grows only in open grounds or pastures ; 
it is of a brownish-white above, and of a fine pink 
hue on the under side of its Cap or pileus, and hasan 
agreeable odor. Toad-stools, on the other hand, 
usualy grow in the woods, or at least in sheltered 
positions ; they are of a dingy color, have a longer 
stem, are slimy to the touch, and emit a rather disa- 
greeable, if not an offensive odor. Another method 
of determining the quality of mushrooms, (of which 
however we know nothing by experiment,) is by 
sprinkling salt upon the gills, or inner, spongy part, 
—unwholesome kinds turning yellow, and the edible 
kinds black. 

The months in which the mushroom most abounds, 
are August and September; but it is grown artifi- 
cially (in England, especially) all the year round, 
and forms a lucrative crop to the market-gardener 
who engages in its cultivation. Comparatively little 
attention has as yet been given to its culture in this 
country; but we learn from the Am. Agriculturist 
that “large quantities of them are imported, pre- 
served in cans.” 


HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. 

In respect to the artificial cultivation of mush- 
rooms, it may be mentioned that as light is not 
necessary for their production, they can be grown in 
a dark, warm cellar as well as any place—if the 
temperature can be regulated so as to range from 
50 to 75 deg. Fahrenheit. Among all the directions 
for their cultivation that we have noticed, those 
given by Mr. Simpson Gordon, a florist of Staten 
Island, strike us as the simplest, most intelligi- 
ble, and easy to be reduced to practice. We called 
at Mr. G.’s home last winter, and found him success- 
fully growing fine mushrooms in the month of Feb- 
ruary—which he disposed of at the New-York city 
hotels for 50 cts. per. quart. As Mr. Gordon’s 
method is published in the May No. of the American 
Agriculturist, we quote it from that paper : 

“The beds may be made in a cellar, under the stage 
of a green house, or under any shed. Mr. G. collects 
a sufficient quantity of stable manure, shakes out the 
greater part of the straw, and if the droppings are 
very wet, allows them to partially dry. The dung is 
then laid to form a bed about 10 inches thick, beat- 
ing it down pretty firmly. Holes are then made 
in the surface of the bed some 6 inches apart, 
and a piece of spawn about the size of a hen’s egg 
is put into each and slightly covered. The bed is 
then covered smoothly with earth from the pasture 
or garden to the depth of 14 inches. The tempera- 
ture of the bed is tested from time to time by thrust- 
ing a stick into it; allow this to remain in the bed 
for a while, pull it out, and the temperature can be 
ascertained by feeling of it. When the heat rises to 
about 75 deg., the bed should be cooled by making 
holes with a stick, about a foot apart, whieh are to 
be filled up again intwo days. When the temper- 
ature of the bed declines to 55 deg., it should be coy- 
ered with two or three inchs of the litter shaken out 
from the manure. Ifthe bed gets dry, remove the 
litter, and water thoroughly with lukewarm water 
from a watering ow having a fine rose, and then 
cover it again. Ifall goes on well, the mushrooms 
will show in 5 or 6 weeks. They appear at first as 
little round buttons, but rapidly increase in size, and 
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usually reach their full development in 48 hours. 
Mr. Gordon keeps his beds in a bearing state for six 
months, and makes them at any time of the year 
that is most convenient.” 

In addition to Mr. Gordon’s method of cultivation, 
we will mention one other that strikes us favorably 
—that of an anonymous writer in the Horticulturist 
of March 1863. After referring to a way of growing 
mushrooms successfully in winter, from boxes placed 
on the flue or hot-water pipe of a green-house, he 
Says: 

“The best process for obtaining mushrooms, that I 
know of, consists in making up a bed of alternate 
layers of manure and earth, the manure to remain 
unbroken, unfermented, and to be thoroughly dried. 
This bed should be about two feet or more in hight, 
and so attended to, that no fermentation shall arise 
at any time. When completed, it should be spawned 
in the same manner as other beds, and will produce 
twice the quantity of mushrooms as an ordinary bed, 
and continue longer in bearing. It must, of course, 
be made ina warm place, as without some little 
warmth it would be likely to remain an inert mass 
for several months.” 

The spawn for planting mushroom beds, though 
it can be found of uncertain qualities in old pastures 
and manure heaps, may usually be obtained pure at 
the principal seed-stores, some of which import it 
from England, and others procure it from the Mr. 
Gordon already referred to—who we believe is the 
only person in this country that manufactures the 
article for sale. There are recipes given by which 
any one can manufacture it for himself. But it is 
so cheap that most persons would prefer purchasing 
itto making it. The ordinary price at the seed- 
stores is about 15 cts. per Ib. 


THE WAY TO GATHER THEM. 

In gathering mushrooms during the winter, the 
judicious way is said to be to cut them off carefully 
with a sharp knife—as this practice will allow the 
many small ones at their base to come to maturity. 
But in spring and summer gathering, carefully twist 
out the mushrooms, in preference to cutting them off 
—as no portion of the stem should be left to breed 
worms, which are liable to infest the plant as the 
weather becomes warm. 


METHODS OF COOKING THEM. 

As a fitting conclusion of this article, we quote from 
the Agriculturist of 1861, a paragraph suggesting 
methods of preparing mushrooms for the table: 


“ For broiling, cut off the stems, wash the caps in fresh 
water, place them on the gridiron over a slow fire ; 
season with pepper, salt, and butter, and serve up like 
broiled steak. For stewing, stem, peel, and wash, 
then lay in a sauce-pan, partly cover with water, and 
add a little salt. Serve up on toast, adding butter, 

epper, and wine if taste and conscience approve. 

or making a catchup, put down the heads in layers 
of salt for one week, then mash them and add cin- 
namon, pepper and cloves, at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful each 
of cloves and cinnamon, to a quart of mushrooms; 
mix well together, and set the vessel containing 
them into boiling water for three hours. Then 
strain through a coarse cloth, and boil again for half 
an hour, skimming off impurities. Bottle and cork 
tight, and stow away for future use.” 


A method of cooking mushrooms that some of our 
own folks prefer to broiling, is to fry them in a 
frying-pan, with butter—for the reason mainly that 
all the fine-flavored juice is thereby saved, which in 
a large mushroom that needs considerable cooking, 
is an item worth thinking of. L. 


GEOLOGICAL. 

At alate meeting of the Polytechnic Association, 
of the American Institute, Dr. R. Stevens directed 
attention to the primitive rocks, such as granite. 
He said that “ some thirty years ago it was supposed 
that these rocks were not truly primitive, but that 
they had undergone a change. The cause of this 
change was a question very much mooted. Before 
that time it was supposed that these rocks had been 
thrown up by fire, afterward that the change was of 
a purely chemical nature. The query was as to the 
cause of the heat. Was it the result of chemical ac- 
tion or from internal fires. A very prominent 
school of geologists now aver that it was sponta- 
neous, and that in fact the sedimentary rocks were 
changed by action that took place within themselves. 
Dr. Emmons, who made the geological survey of the 





north-eastern part of the State of New York, ex- 





pressed the opinion several years ago that the prim- 
itive rocks of that period held fossils, and in the 
Canadian survey similar indications were soon dis- 
covered. Within the past year it has been shown 
these were true fossils; these rocks which were 
termed “ primitive” are now regarded as sedimentary 
rocks, which have undergone a change such as may 
be instanced in the quartz. He would boldly assert 
that there is not a cabinet in the world which con. 
tains a specimen of quartz that has been acted upon 
by fire. Such would show an entirely different densi- 
ty. The specific gravity of heated quartz is much 
lighter than any native quartz we now have. The 
fossils alluded to are the same as those discovered in 
the Adirondack mountains, and are known as infuso- 
ria or more commonly as Rhizapods, a name given 
to that class which throw out from the shell, feet, 
resembling rootlets ; these are so small that they can 
hardly be seen by the naked eye in the present seas. 
The speaker then illustrated upon the black-board 
the form of the Rhizapod, and proceeded to say that 
this animal is found in many of our waters. The 
fossil is found in the paleeozoic rocks on the Missis- 
sippi, and is as large as one foot in diameter. In the 
tertiary formation of the valley of the Nile, and at 
Thebes, it sometimes attains the size of a twenty-five 
cent piece. But the Rhizapods of the primitive rock 
formations are from two to three feet in diameter. 
He had seen them of that size. It is alaw of the 
lower animal kingdom that they begin life at the 
minimum points, both as to size and as to number ; 
that they go on increasing in successive ages until 
they arrive at their maximum. Having attained 
their greatest extent all over the world, they begin to 
decrease, and ultimately disappear from among the 
animals known to man. This is the case with the Rhiz- 
apods, which are now a mere microscopical infusoria ; ° 
and in following out this general law we are carried 
back in our imagination to that period in the earth’s 
history anterior to the formation of rocks, when these 
animals were but a mere speck, and forward to the 
time when they attained the size of those he had 
represented on the black-board. 


From the Scientific American, 
THE BEST WORK ON CHEMISTRY. 


It is the opinion of the most eminent chemists in 
this country, that Miller’s Elements of Chemistry is 
the best work on the science in the English language. 
The English edition is very costly, and its republica- 
tion in a cheaper form is a valuable service to the 
American public. This has been undertaken by 
John Wiley, 535 Broadway, New York, and we have 
received from him the first volume, being the por- 
tion devoted to chemical physics. It is from the 
third English edition, which was published in 1863, 
and contains the latest discoveries in dialysis, heat, 
and electrolysis, by Graham, Renault, Tyndall, and 
Andrews. We give one extract, to illustrate the 
plain and easy style of the writer :— 


“ What the real size of these ultimate particles may 
be, we have no means of determfhing, although, as will 
be seen hereafter, there are strong grounds for believ- 
ing that the divisibility of matter, extreme as it is, 
has its assigned and definite limits. Experience, 
however, shows that whatever be the form of matter 
selected for our experiments, that divisibility may be 
manifested to an extent which transcends our pow- 
ers of conception. The divisibility of gold, is often 
given in illustration of this point. In the ordinary 
process of making gold leaf, a single grain of gold is 
hammered out until it covers a square space seyen 
inches in the side. Each square inch of this may be 
cut into 100 strips, and each strip into 100 pieces, 
each of which is distinctly visible to the unaided eye. 
A single grain of gold may thus by mechanical 
means, be subdivided into 490,000 visible pieces. 
But thisis not all; if attached to a piece of glass 
this gold leaf may be subdivided still further; 10,000 
parallel lines may be ruledin the space of one 
single inch, so that a square inch of gold leaf, weigh- 
ing one forty-ninth of a grain, may be cut into 10,000 
times 10,000 or 100,000,000 pieces, or an entire grain 
into 4,900,000,000 fragments—each of which is visi- 
ble by means of the microscope. Yet we are quite 
sure that we have not even approached the possible 
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limits of subdivision, because in coating silver wire, 
the covering of gold is far thinner than the gold leaf 
originally attached to it, since in drawing down the 
gilt wire the gold continues to become thinner and 
thinner each time, in proportion as the silver wire 
itself is reduced in thickness.” 


HOW MUCH OF THE CRUST OF THE EARTH 
IS FIRE-PROOF ? 

The extinguisher which “ H. J. §.” has put on the 
long expected earth-burning, in a late No. of THe 
CrrcuLar, is on the whole very philosophical and 
satisfactory.- Still we cannot forget that there are 
vast beds of coal buried in the ashes of the great 
cosmic fire-place. Since the great conflagration, 
which is doubtless still raging at the center, has 
receded from the surface, vegetation has sprung up 
on the top of the cooled ashes and so has commenced 
a process of re-carbonizing the world, or restoring its 
combustibility. Before we can say how much of the 
earth’s crust is fire-proof, we must calculate the 
amount of vegetable deposits that have accumulated 
in it and on it during the ages since it cooled. If all 
the great coal beds, and all the peat, and all the 
muck, and all the vegetable mold, and all the trees 
and plants, dead and alive, and all the houses and 
other things made out of them, and all the animals 
that have grown out of them, should take fire and 
burn up at once, there would be a considerale hot, 
smoky time, though it would not deserve to be 
called the conflagration of a world. Will‘ H. J. 8.” 
tell us what proportion these combustibles bear to 
the ashes or fire-proof part of the crust of the earth? 

YESBUT. 





THE END OF ANTI-SLAVERY. 

The Anti-Slavery leaders, William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips, who have heretofore worked 
together harmoniously, are separating. Garrison 
advocates the re-election of Mr. Lincoln, while 
Phillips goes with the “ Radical Democrats” and sup- 
ports Frémont. The split extendsto the whole 
body of the Anti-Slavery party, and was quite mani- 
fest at the late Anti-Slavery convention at Boston. 
This breaking up of the Anti-Slavery ranks appar- 
ently indicates that the distinctive Anti-Slavery 
movement has reached its close. What next? Gar- 
rison twenty-seven years ago said that as soon as he 
could get Anti-Slavery off his hands he wquld de- 
vote himself to the cause of Holiness. Is he ready 
to redeem the pledge? Are the Anti-Slavery lead- 
ers, generally—Garrison, Phillips, Stanton, Theodore 
Weld, Whittier, &c.—now that the object of their 
special campaign is accomplished, ready to join the 
Army of the Lord, and go for Emancipation from 
all sin? That isthe call now. Will they follow 
the flag ? 


HAWTHORNE. 
Oak Hill, Pepperell, Mass., June 14, 1864. 
My Krinp Frrenp:—In Crrcusar No. 11, May 30, 
I read with unspeakable satisfaction the article by 
J. H. N., headed “ Nathaniel Hawthorne.” How 
can I tell you how closely it chimed with my ap- 
preciation of this false and somber author, with whose 
life and writings I am fully familiar. Comparing 
it with the very surfeiting notice that appeared of 
him in a recent No. of the Independent published 
in New York, believe me it was as refreshing as 
water to the lip of the desert traveler. God bless 
Mr. Noyes for his noble independence. And yet, 
is it not pitiable that probably not a paper in the 
country would venture to copy the admirable article 
in their columns? Yours truly, 
EDWARD BRINLEY. 


—Attention is to our spirit what eating is to our bo- 
dies. It is by attention to Christ and his words, that 
we “eat his flesh and drink his blood.” “ Beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory.” It is im- 
portant to understand, that in all cases there is inter. 
course of life with the objects to which we direct the 
attention—whether to Christ and his glory, or to 
downward things. All hurtful lusts originate in a 





false direction of the attention. Our salvation is 
dependent upon the right direction of our attention. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue last flank movement of General Grant places 
him south of the James river, in conjunction with 
General Butler. This change is reported to have 
been made with the utmost order, and without loss. 


GENERAL Hunter has defeated the Rebels near 
Piedmont, killing their commander, Gen. Jones, and 
capturing 1500 prisoners. He hasalso taken Staun- 
ton, and destroyed much property belonging to the 
Confederate government. 


Tue Rebel chieftain John Morgan, who lately in- 
yaded Kentucky with a considerable force, has been 
defeated by Gen. Burbridge with great loss. 


A NEw island is said to be rising out of the 
Mediterranean sea, near the south of Sicily. It is 
growing quite rapidly, and may becomea desirable 
prize if it does not subside as suddenly as it has risen. 
An English yacht is cruising near, under pretense of 
pursuing scientific investigations. French jealousy 
says it is simply “for the purpose of planting the 
British flag on the soil, with its usual perfidious and 
grasping manner.” 


Tue State Department has received official notice 
that hostilities between Denmark and the German 
powers will be resumed on the 12th of June, unless 
postponed by the proceedings of the London Con- 
ference, and that in such a case the blockade of the 
Prussian port of the Baltic, as well as that of the 
ports of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which has been raised from the 12tle ultimo, will go 
into force again immediately after the expiration of 
the time fixed for the duration of suspension of 
arms. 


Tue Right Reverend Bishop McClosky, of Albany, 
succeeds Archbishop Hughes in the archiepiscopate 
of New York. He: has received official notice of 
his appointment, and will enter at once on the du- 
ties of his office. 


A ConstitutTionaAt Amendment, providing for the 
perpetual extinction of Slavery in the United States, 
passed the senate by a very great majority, but 
failed to receive the required two-thirds vote ot the 
House, 93 voting for it, and 64 against it. 

A coMPANY has been organized in France for lay-. 
ing a submarine telegraph connecting that country 
with the United States. 

A. BILL repealing the Fugitive Slave Law has 
passed the House of Representatives. 


BreERsTADT the artist, who with Fitz-Hugh Lud- 
low and several others spent seven weeks exploring 
the wonders of the Yo-Semite Valley, is engaged in 
painting a view of it including the Great Fall which 
leaps from a cloud-encircled precipice in two descents 
into the valley, two thousand eight hundred feet 
below. 

THE charitable ladies of Paris, have a very exten- 
sive and systematic method for the relief of misfor- 
tune of every kind, known as family ewuvres. Poor 
mothers are helped in their hours of trial, unfortun- 
ate children are apprenticed and placed out advanta- 
geously in the world, country homes are found for 
poor little convalescents, Magdalens are reclaimed 
and sent penitent homewards. Men, women and 
children, just released from prison are taken in hand. 
Food is abundantly distributed at cost price. The 
sick in the hospitals easily find visitors who will pa- 
tiently read to them for the hour together; and 
there are charitable ladies who have taken houses in 
order to let them at reasonable rents to the poor. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times says, that 
two delegates—one civil and one military—have 
been sent by the French government to America, 
for the purpose of ascertaining by personal inspec- 
tion the real state and prospects of the belligerents. 
It is also stated, that overtures have been again 
made by Napoleon to the English government with 
a view to devise some means of stopping the car- 
nage »etween the Federals and Confederates. 

Rev. Mr. Bliss, the agent of the American Bible 
Society in the East, who has recently returned from 
Jerusalem, says the eirculziion ofthe Bible is in- 





creasing in that city. Five years ago very little was 
done in the way of Scripture distribution. Only one 
hundred copies were put in circulation in 1859. In 
1860 the distribution reached three hundred copies. 
In 1861 twelve hundred were disposed of; about 
one-half were sold to Russian pilgrims. In-1868 the 
circulation amounted to two thousand two hundred 
and twenty-eight, only twenty-eight of which were 
given gratuituously. 

Tue Siberian telegraph is working from Queens- 
town, Ireland, to Irkutsk, Siberia, a distance of six- 
thousand five hundred miles. 


THE bogus Mexican Emperor Maximilian arrived 
at Vera Cruz on the 20th of May. 

Ir is said that Mr. J. C. Donovan proposes to ven- 
ture across the Atlantic in the smallest craft that 
ever attempted the voyage. The dimensions of his 
vessel are: length of keel, 15 feet; breadth of beam, 
4 feet 6 inches; depth of hold, 2 feet 6 inches. 

Tue California and Pacific railroad is finished and 
in running order thirty-one miles from Sacramento. 

F Rom a communication to the French Academy it 
appears that the climate of Cuba is very favorable to 
fecundity. Very often twelve and sometimes more 
than double that number of children are found in 
one family. Many Cuban women become mothers 
at thirteen, and reiippear in that character up to the 
age of fifty. 

Dr. GEORGES reports to the French Academy his 
experiments proving that purified Keresolene ob- 
tained from petroleum, when inhaled, produces in- 
sensibility to pain, but the aid of heat is required. 
He recommends the Brom-hydric ether as a safer 
anesthetic than chloroform. It has an exquisite 
odor and is not easily inflamed. 


—In reference to trials and sufferings, persons gen- 
erally pass through three stages before they attain 
relief and salvation: 1st, repining and grumbling ; 
2d, contentment and resignation; 3d, rejoicing and 
thankfulness. 

—Conversion is only a first step in regeneration. 
Regeneration is like going up stairs, every step of 
which is a conversion. We should seek continual 
change until we arrive at heavenly perfection. 


A married couple —_ in England recently 
held the following dialogue: “My dear, are you 
comfortable in that corner?” “Quite, thank you, 
my dear.” “Sure there’s plenty of room for your 
feet?” “ Quite sure, love.” “ And no cold air from 
the window by your ear?” “Quite certain, dar- 
ling.” “Then, my dear, [ll change places with 
you.” 


Little Lucy is a close student of the Bible, but not _ 
very clear as to some points. “Ma,” said she, one 
Sunday evening, after having sat like a good child 
all day in the house, “have I honored you to-day ?” 
“T do not know, Lucy? why do you ask?” said her 
mother. “Because,” said little Lucy, shaking her 
curls sadly, “ the Bible says, ‘ Honor thy father and 
thy mother that thy days may~ be long; ’ and ‘this 
has been, oh, the longest day I ever saw.” 


ERRATA. 

In part of our last week’s edition of Tor Crrcunar, 
it was stated that the burning of the steamer Berk- 
shire took place “two miles above Poughkeepsie’. 
This was amistake. It was two miles above Hyde 
Park, and almost on the very spot where the Rebecca 
Ford went down. 

In the first No. of the present Vol. p. 5, first col- 
umn, ninth line, the Hisenbahn Dampf Galop is men- 
tioned as a composition of Bilse: It should be 
credited to J. Gung’l. 

In the last No. p. 100, article, “ Things at Oneida,” 
fourth line, for “our appetite” read “an appetite.” 
Page 101, first column, last line, for “plesant” read 
“pleasant.” 








LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—S. D 
Reed, C. B. Bushnell, E. H. Stowell, A Friend in 
Maine. 


